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product of nature that is found in Herder's Ideen zur PhUosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit. 

In his conclusion Dr. Adler expresses the modest hope that his 
book may be "the humble means of arousing an interest in the 
life and work of these two masters, and thus introduce, if but a 
very few readers to that great world of ideas comprehended by 
both Klopstock and Herder." After all this is the main achieve- 
ment of the literary critic and historian, and unless this aim is 
attained his work is of doubtful value. Read your Klopstock, 
and read your Herder! They are not antiquated nor have they 
been "liberwunden," least of all by those to whom their works 
are sealed volumes. If Klopstock's Fruhlingsfeier, Die friihen 
Grdber, Das Rosenband and many more of the Oden und Geist- 
liche Lieder are not poetry of the purest water where shall we turn 
to find such? And he who can rise from the reading of Herder's 
Ideen, the Schulreden, or the Stimmen der Volker without feeling 
that he has been face to face with a vital and noble spirit dent ist, — 
to use a phrase that has already done service elsewhere, dent ist 
so wie so nicht zu keif en. 

H. Z. Kip. 

Vanderbilt University. 



Oscar James Campbell, Jr.: THE COMEDIES OF HOLBERG 
HARVARD STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, 
vol. Ill, Cambridge, 1914, 363 pp. 

COMEDIES BY HOLBERG, JEPPE OF THE HILL, THE 
POLITICAL TINKER, ERASMUS MONTANUS. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Oscar James Campbell, Jr., Ph.D. 
and Frederic Schenck, B.Lit, Oxon. with an Introduction 
by 0. J. Campbell, Jr. New York, The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, 1914, 178 pp. 

Holberg is so distinctively Danish and the term by which he is 
so often referred to in the country which became his real home, 
Father Holberg, connects him so intimately with the beginnings 
of modern Danish literature that one is inclined at first to resent 
the statement in the opening paragraph of Dr. Campbell's Intro- 
duction, that "the works of few men afford such ample material 
for an instructive study in comparative literature." The full 
justification of the remark is to be found in the pages of the book 
under review, for in his ability to absorb intellectual nourishment 
from abroad and to apply this to the production of the most 
thoroughly Danish plays ever written lies Holberg's chief claim 
to greatness. As a cosmopolite he was able to meet the require- 
ments of the definition, as one who knew even his own country. 
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In his long residence abroad as a preparation for a close interpre- 
tation of the life and character of his countrymen Holberg shows 
an interesting parallel to Ibsen and Dr. Campbell's suggestion that 
Holberg's later neglect of local satirical comedy was in large part 
due to the fact that "when the life about him became utterly 
familiar again, its incongruities disappeared," is worthy of serious 
attention. It is possible that in the case of Ibsen, who actually 
composed his prose dramas abroad, distance lent not enchantment 
but clearness to the view. 

Dr. Campbell's opening chapter gives a brief but clear account 
of Holberg's life, which is in the main distinguished by accuracy. 
Indeed, here, as elsewhere in the book, remarkably few errors, 
either of form or statement, were noted. This is especially refresh- 
ing in a work containing so many names and titles in different 
languages. The date of the publication of Peder Paars, page 24, is 
1720 not 1719. Dr. Campbell's explanation of Holberg's failure 
to write comedies during the pietistic reign of Christian VI, as a 
result of his being "written out," while opposed to the generally 
accepted view, is suggestive and the reasons advanced are sound. 
The burial place of Holberg is the abbey church, not "the old 
cathedral at Soro." Chap. 2 gives a classification and a 
brief description of the comedies. The following four classes are 
given: 1. Domestic Comedies of Character, in which are included 
the three plays in the volume of translations. 2. Simple Comedies 
of Character. This resembles the first class in exposing the 
foibles of some central figure, but differs from it in failing to empha- 
size the relation of this figure to his family and to society. 3. Come- 
dies of Intrigue, in which the interest is mainly concentrated upon 
a series of tricks, usually managed by roguish servants. One of the 
titles here is given as Masquerades, instead of the singular form. 
4. Comedies of Manners, differing from the first two classes in 
that "each one satirizes some social or political folly which is not 
treated as the particular foible of an individual." Ulysses von 
Ithacia, given here, really deserves a class by itself, as a parody of 
the German plays popular in Holberg's time. The only play 
discussed in detail is Erasmus Montanus. Here, as in the trans- 
lation Per Degn is called Peter the Deacon, which is clearly incor- 
rect, the nearest English equivalent is parish clerk. Chap. 
3 deals with Holberg and Moliere and in it the author takes 
definite issue with the authorities, represented by Legrelle, who 
find in Holberg simply a Danish Moliere. While admitting the 
immense indebtedness of the Danish author to his great French 
predecessor, both in character types and in comic situations, 
Dr. Campbell attempts, and it appears to the reviewer with suc- 
cess, to show "how the Danish author invariably contrived to make 
these borrowed forms express his own individual spirit," page 
94. In the relation of the characters to one another Holberg in 
the main follows closely the method of Moliere, but in the real 
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nature of his satire he is essentially different. "The satire of the 
two authors thus becomes an expression of two essentially unlike 
comic spirits." Dr. Campbell finds in Moliere a correction of serious 
faults of character, in Holberg, a promoter of "social amenity." 
"Moliere's idea of the comic expresses some of that mixture 
of gaiety and intensity characteristic of the Renaissance; Holberg 
expresses the easy urbanity of the eighteenth century," page 131. 
A further difference between the two authors is suggested as a 
result of the different classes of audiences addressed by them, 
Moliere writing for the court, Holberg, for the bourgeoisie. Chap. 4 
dealing with Holberg's indebtedness to the Commedia dell 
'Arte, contains much new and interesting material. The author 

finds that "Holberg's debt to the Commedia dell 'Arte 

was evidently fundamental and vital. The perfunctory plot of 
the lovers is equally perfunctory in his plays." But just as Hol- 
berg is no slavish follower of Moliere so in his use of the typical 
figures and situations of the Italian form "to every element that 
he has borrowed he has added his own touches of realism." It 
is probably owing in no small measure to Holberg's introduction 
under various names of these figures that the pantomime of Pierrot 
owes its immense success in Tivoli gardens. Chap. 5 deals 
with French influences other than that of Moliere. Among the 
authors mentioned are Le Grand, in connection with Plutus, an 
original suggestion, Destouches and Boursault. The general idea 
of Barselstuen is traced to a popular French satirical tradition, the 
immediate prototype of Holberg's comedy being found by Campbell 
in the Recueil Gineral des Coquets de I'Accouchee. 

In the discussion of English influences Campbell takes the 
undoubtedly correct view that Holberg was but slightly, if at all, 
acquainted with or influenced by Shakespeare. The resemblance 
between the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew and Jeppe paa 
Bjerget is almost certainly due to a common ultimate source, in 
spite of the fact that Shakespeare's comedy was performed in 
London while Holberg was in England. The discussion of Hol- 
berg's relation to Ben Jonson is interesting and in the main con- 
vincing. A real contribution is the attempt to connect the story 
of The Political Tinker with the tale of The Political Upholsterer 
in The Taller. But more important than this single example of 
indebtedness to The Taller is the suggestion that much of the 
inspiration of the comedies is to be found in the English essays. 
Like Addison and Steele, Holberg seeks in an urbane way to correct 
the minor follies and fashions of his time and in a number of 
instances cited by Campbell, the English and the Danish satirists 
deal with the same follies. The direct connection between Hol- 
berg's later Epistler and The Tatler and Spectator has always been 
recognized, but this discussion of a no less vital connection between 
these and the comedies is new and forms one of the most important 
parts of Campbell's work. The author perhaps goes a little too far, 
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however, when he makes this statement: "Plainly, the influence 
of English literature upon Holberg's plays, though on the surface 
it is much less complex and diverse than that of French literature, 
was in reality equally formative and fundamental," page 286. 
The slight extent of German influence upon Holberg is not sur- 
prising. Only one dramatist, Andreas Gryphius, is cited. One 
class of German plays, however, the extravagant Haupt- und 
Staats-Actionien, is parodied in the late comedy Ulysses von Ithacia. 
The discussion of Latin comedy is simplified by Holberg's own 
statement of his indebtedness to Terence and Plautus. In a brief 
concluding chapter the author sums up his impressions of 
Holberg's genius and at the same time points out his deficiencies. 
The bibliography is sufficiently full for the purposes of this study 
and the notes show excellent judgment. 

The following errors, of translation, most of them of minor 
importance, may be noted: 

Page 119 "raised to the peerage" is an incorrect rendering of 
"have Rang". By Rang is meant a nonhereditary social dis- 
tinction, the outward and visible sign of which is a title or form 
of address. It is quite distinct from the hereditary Adel. 

Page 153. The speech, in Honourable Ambition, attributed to 
Henrich, is really spoken by Jeronimus and should read: " I beg your 
pardon, gracious [not dear] sir, for receiving you in this posture." 
The mistake is unfortunate as it fails to show Holberg's departure 
from his source. 

Page 299. "Now we have all come to Troy" for "Nu er vi alt 
kommen til Troja" and "takes a light" for "Tager et Lys." 
[candle]. 

Page 152. "Women are knocked down in the rush to reach the 
spring" fails to render the idiom "slaaes om." 

The following corrections are made in connection with the 
Bibliography: D. Hansen should be P. Hansen, page 324. Genest's 
Account, frequently cited, was published not in London but in 
Bath. An important omission in the biographies is J. A. Scheibe, 
1764. 

The following titles in the Notes are open to correction: Pernil- 
les Korten Frb'ken-Stand, page 345; Varvor Kilde, 346, "the older 
Taming of the [a] Shrew, Shakespeare's Source," 359; Den For- 
vandlede Brudgrom,-360; E. Gegas [Gigas] 362. 

It is fitting that the series of Scandinavian Classics for English 
Readers, recently established by the American - Scandinavian 
Foundation should start with a selection of Holberg's comedies, 
for through this little volume Dr. Campbell's estimate of Holberg's 
genius as a dramatist, the first attempt of the kind in English, is 
made vastly more valuable and instructive. This is not, however, 
the first English translation of one of the three comedies, The 
Political Tinker, although the earlier rendering is probably not 
widely known in this country. It was made by T. Webber and 
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was published in Copenhagen in 1884 under the title, "The Blue- 
Apron Statesman." It is an extremely unidiomatic translation, 
evidently made by one whose knowledge of English was derived 
mainly from the dictionary, and it furnishes a good model of how 
not to translate Holberg. One is tempted to apply to Holberg's 
comedies Georg Brandes's epigram that "lyric poetry is untrans- 
latable, although it is often translated." Holberg, like Ibsen, 
seems to be more difficult to render into English than into German. 
This difference, especially in Holberg is due in part to the fact 
that Danish has several characteristics, not found in English, that 
play an important part in the dialogue and on which the point of 
the comic situation often turns. The most striking of these is 
the distinction between the formal and the informal second personal 
pronoun and the use of the third person in direct address. The 
second of these is wholly obsolete in modern Danish, but its use 
in Holberg is perfectly familiar to all Danish readers. Another 
difficulty for the English translation lies in the impossibility of 
rendering in a natural and intelligible way the comparative values 
of certain conventional titles of address. When Geske in The 
Political Tinker objects to being addressed as Madame, the English 
reader unfamiliar with Danish conditions naturally attributes 
Geske's objection to national prejudice. The same is true of the 
distinction between Froken and Jomfru. This distinction is but 
slightly observed in twentieth century Danish, but it is still per- 
fectly intelligible. The eighteenth century clerical title Hr. 
Poul, Jeppe of the Hill, I, 1, corresponds exactly to the Elizabethan 
use of Sir in similar cases. The difficulty of rendering the term 
Rang has already been mentioned in the first review. In ignoring 
the distinction between Du and De, as in Erasmus Montanus, 
II, 2, the translators undoubtedly follow the proper course, but 
here, as in many similar cases, the failure to preserve the original 
effect should be explained in a note. Even in the one volume 
popular edition of Holberg's comedies published in Copenhagen 
forms and references that are no longer in use in modern Danish 
are explained in footnotes, and if this is considered necessary where 
the effect is merely obscured, how much more important is it where 
the effect is entirely lost. These notes, which are suggested as 
a useful feature of a later edition of this volume and as a regular 
feature of other volumes in the series, should be strictly confined 
to such passages as cannot be made clear by the use of ordinary 
English books of reference. Such a feature, which need not extend 
beyond a few pages, is especially appropriate in connection with this 
series, one of the main purposes of which is to help bridge over the 
gap between Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon culture. Of a different 
character is the occasional failure to render a title by the corre- 
sponding English form. It has already been noted that Degn, 
occurring both in Jeppe of the Hill and Erasmus Montanus, does not 
mean deacon. Amtmand, Erasmus Montanus, I. 4, would be better 
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rendered by Lord Lieutenant of the County than by Governor, 
especially in view of the connotation of the latter title in this country 
Oldermand, The Political Tinker, does not mean Alderman of a 
guild, but master, Ridefoged, Jeppe of the Hill clearly means not 
bailiff but steward, in Erasmus Montanus it may mean bailiff. 

The following errors of translation were noted : 

Page 6. "Jeg er dog saa skikkelig," "I am so gentle," 

Page 12. "maaler" means not "pour" but "measure." 

Page 17. "Jeg folede intet dertill" is "I didn't," not "I don't 
feel a thing." 

Page 26. "The table is all set." "Bordet er alt dekket." "I 
am for sweet things" is a correct but not an idiomatic rendering. 

Page 33. "Your sojourn in paradise," while not incorrect, is 
hardly in keeping with the speaker, Jeppe. 

Page 37. "In the castle," "paa et slot," implies that Jeppe 
knew where he had been and " a glass of brandy would taste magni- 
ficent," while literal, is again out of keeping "Fine" would be 
more natural. 

Page 60. "Franz Parykmager" is a wigmaker, not a cutler. 

Page 66. "den Ovinde" should be "that woman," not "the 
woman." 

Page 67. "studering" means "reflection," not "study." 

Page 71. "the latest paper" should be plural. 

Page 72. "give us a glass of brandy" should be singular. 

Page 82. " i morgen" means " tomorrow," not " tomorrow morn- 

in s-" 

"Have a great deal of say with the borgomaster" is neither strictly 
literal nor idiomatic. 

Page 93. "The madam" is an unfortunate rendering of "hendes 
Velbaarenhed." 

Page 97. "hendes kiereste" means not "those dear to you," 
but "your husband." 

Page 123. "deponere" means not " graduate" but " enter" the 
University, corresponding to the modern phrase "blive student." 

Page 130. Almost the full effect of the original can be preserved 
by keeping the Latin "probe majoren," instead of the meaningless 
"Probe the major." 

Page 151. It is neither necessary nor desirable to render "Svi- 
gersfln" by "son." 

Page 153. "How can you believe such a thing is good" is a 
far cry from "hvormed kand I gi0re saadant got. 

Page 159. "brave Folk" means "worthy, excellent" not "fine 
people." 

Page 165. "hans Hoved-Dyd" means "his chief," not "his one 
virtue." "Erasmus Montane" is evidently a slip, as the original 
has the correct form. 

Page 174. "Exercicerne" is "drill or manual," not "exercises." 
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Although this translation of Holberg cannot be regarded as 
distinguished, it is in the main correct, but it is not Holberg. 
The raciness of Holberg's dialog is lost. Whether it is possible to 
preserve the real flavor of the Danish author in an English transla- 
tion is another question. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 

University of Illinois. 



MILTON AND JAKOB BOEHME. A study of German Mys- 
ticism in Seventeenth-Century England. By Margaret Lewis 
Bailey, Ph.D., sometime Fellow at the University of Illinois. 
In Germanic Literature and Culture, A Series of Monographs, 
edited by Julius Goebel. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1914. Pp. vii, 200. 

This instructive and promising monograph is the first of a series, 
whose plan, says the general editor, "does not limit its scope 
to German literature, but includes also the literatures and civili- 
zations of the peoples of kindred origin." The choice of subject 
for the initial volume is doubtless as characteristic as it is for- 
tunate, since it betrays Professor Goebel's own fruitful interest 
in German Neoplatonism, while it reminds us that from him and his 
circle of friends and scholars at Urbana we may expect further 
significant studies of English and German mystics. The com- 
forting thought leads one on to the pious wish that some philosophi- 
cal philologist might trace the history of Neoplatonism, not for 
German literature alone, nor yet primarily for this and related 
literatures, including English; what we need is a systematic history, 
beginning with Plotinus and his origins, taking account of Jewish 
and Alexandrian sources, and coming down the centuries — but 
with especial reference to the literature of the Middle Ages and, 
in the Renaissance, to literature south of the Alps. The ideal 
work would be more comprehensive, and more concerned with 
poetry, than the excellent essay of Whittaker {The Neoplatonists, 
Cambridge, 1901); it might be a study of Plotinus, on the order of 
Zielinski's Cicero im Wandel der Jahrkunderte. At all events, 
we need some general sketch of the influence of Neoplatonism, 
not simply for students of philosophy, but for literary students, 
who, when they encounter Neoplatonic ideas in Dante, or Milton, 
or Wordsworth, cannot immediately appraise them, for want of 
a satisfactory standard. Such an outline would supply that 
perspective which the reviewer craves — and which Miss Bailey 
does not quite possess. 

Her monograph, representing labors for the doctorate at the 
University of Illinois, supplemented by a year of study abroad, 
consists of an Introduction, five other chapters, and a Bibliography. 



